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INTRODUCTION 


Ov ECTS OF ART possess greater interest and value 
to the collector when exact information is avail- 
able regarding their origin, history, and significance. 

In collecting and studying Apostle spoons, the author 
found the subject enveloped in much uncertainty. No 
one was quite sure what emblems might have been used 
by the early silversmiths for some of the Apostles, and 
no two writers were agreed as to what had been used 
for most of them. The identification, therefore, of 
these spoons has, with the information available, een 
in some cases aigeult and in others impossible. 

The decoration of the spoon from remote antiquity 
has been closely linked with symbolism, and when the 
ornamental knop reached its highest development in 
the Apostle spoon, the emblems of the Saints became 
as important a feature of the silversmiths’ art as they 
had been of the painters. 

The elucidation of the subject, here attempted, has 
involved not only an examination of all available sets 
of Apostle spoons and many isolated specimens, but 
also a study of the symbolic language of our ancestors. 


CHARLES G. RUPERT. 
Sedgely, 
Near Wilmington, 


Delaware. U.S.A. 
March 1928 
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THE SPOON AND ITS ORNAMENTATION 


Sele that have come down to us from the most 
ancient times, whether they be made of shells, bone, 
wood, or metal, bear, in the majority of cases, in their 
shape or ornamentation, something of the symbolism 
that prevailed among primitive races. 

The most important of these ancient symbols, and 
one that has entered largely into Christian Art, is the 
CROSS. 

It appears on Apostle spoons in different forms as 
the emblems of ss. ANDREW, PHILIP, and JUDE. 

As the ‘crux ANsATa’ + or Cross with a handle, it 
was widely used among the Ancients as the symbol of 
Isis, of eternal life, Divinity and Royalty. It is carved 
in countless numbers upon the monuments of Egypt, 
first as a word sign and later as a syllable (Fig. 3), and 
was a popular shape for the design of a spoon. A little 
silver spoon of this form is shown in Fig. 2, which was 
recovered by the Author from the ruins of an Etruscan 
city in central Italy, destroyed not later than 300 B.c. 

In a modified form, and inverted, the ‘crux ANSATA’ 
appeared as the ‘Orb and Cross’, and has been used 
since the days of the Roman Empire as a symbol of 
Royalty, and since the time of Constantine as the em- 
blem of the saviour. Figs. 36-8. See p. 27. 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


During the Roman period spoons were ornamented 
with elaborately turned and carved stems. 

After that, for nearly a thousand years, there was 
little attempt at ornamentation, and spoons which have 
survived are light in weight and plain in design. eee 

Life throughout the dark ages was too bare for the 
people to give much thought to the embellishment of 
secular things. 


Within the Church, however, there was an unbroken 
development in the artistic treatment of ecclesiastical 
subjects. 

Scholars, architects, and artists concentrated their 
efforts upon the Cathedral and its decoration, and step 
by step developed the architectural masterpieces of the 
Gothic period. 

As learning and prosperity increased, this influence 
spread beyond the limits of the Church and began to 
make its appearance in the homes of the people. 


ORNAMENTAL KNOPS 


Architectural forms were adopted by the silversmith. 

Spires and finials suggested terminal ornaments, and 
spoons appeared decorated on the ends of the stems 
with acorns, diamonds, and many familiar objects. 
Figs. 6-15. 

Wills of the fourteenth century record bequests, in 
1351, of ‘12 silver spoons with akernes’ and, in 1355, 
of ‘spoons with Dragons heads’. 

Of the spoons with ornamental knops very few of 
the earlier ones have come down to the present time. 
More than 400 of both gold and silver are mentioned 
in the inventory of the King’s Jewel House made in 
1549, soon after the death of Henry VIII. 

‘One spone of gold wt a rubie at the end’ 

‘A spone of gold—having a dyamounte set in the 

ende’ 

‘One other spone of gold—with a lion graven uppon 

the end, 

‘A little spone of golde with a perle at thende’ 

‘A spone of golde with a deeres foote at thende of the 

stele’ 


PLATE MI 


Fig. 2 Etruscan Spoon. About 300 B.c. 
»» 3 Ihe Crux Ansata. Forming the Middle Syllable 
in the Cartouche of PIANKHI, King of Ethiopia 
4 The Fringed S on the Bishop Whyte Spoons 


s Plain Stem of the Middle Ages 

= 6 Acorn Knop, Fifteenth Century 

» 7 Diamond Point, Fourteenth Century 
» 8 Diamond Point, Fifteenth Century 


PLATE III 


9 IO II 


Balluster Knop, 1555 Lion Sejant, ¢c. 1570 Seal Top, 1568 


12 13 14 15 


Fig. 12 Wrythen Knop, 1481 

13 Wrythen Knop, 1515. Maker’s Mark, the Fringed S 
14 Maiden Head, Fifteenth Century 

15 Maiden Head, 1532. Maker’s Mark, the Fringed S 


‘Four gilt spones of severall sortes, thone with Christ 
at thend, another wt one of the Apostelles at thend, 
the thirde wt an Angell at thend and the fourth 
wt a crowne at thend.’ 

A full list of them is given in Jackson’s History of 

English Plate, p. 496, &c. 


MAIDEN HEAD SPOONS 


The popularity of subjects with a religious signification 
suggested terminals showing the BLESSED VIRGIN, CHRIST, 
and the sarnTs of the CHURCH. 

The first to appear were the MAIDEN HEAD spoons 
decorated on the end of the stems with the head and 
bust of a woman. ‘They appeared in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century and were seldom made after 
1600. 

An inventory of 1525 speaks of them as ‘Knopped 
with the image of our Lady’. They are believed to 
represent the BLESSED VIRGIN, but the silversmiths 
usually show her dressed in the fashion of the time 
when the spoons were made. 

In this respect they differ from all other artistic 
representations of sacred personages. 

A MAIDEN HEAD spoon of about 1450 is shown in 
Fig. 14, and one of 1532 in Fig. 15. The latter was 
made by that famous maker of spoons who used the 
fringed S as his touch, Fig 4. 

One in the Holborn Museum, Fig. 25, made in 
Norwich about 1635, shows a figure of the vIRGIN 
crowned with a Nimbus and holding the Child. 


SAINTS’ SPOONS 


Following the MAIDEN HEAD appeared the saInTs’ 
spoons, with figures of the important personages of the 
Church. 


That the figures, which were much alike, might be 
distinguished one from another, use was made of the 
symbolism that had flourished during the previous ages 
and which was familiar to the people of all Christian 
nations. 

Each figure of a Saint was accompanied by the em- 
blem that had long been associated with his name and 
that identified him in the minds of a people who, for 
the most part, knew no written language. 

St. Nicholas of Bari, or Myra, is represented on a 
spoon made in 1528, Fig. 22, standing beside a tub 
containing three children, and on one of 1524, Fig. 21, 
holding three balls of gold. 

Spoons with an image of Buppua of the Hindu 
religious system were made in the seventeenth cen- 


curv Fig. 24, 


APOSTLE SPOONS 


When a spoon bears the figure of one of the Apostles 
accompanied by his APosTOLIC EMBLEM it is called an 
APOSTLE SPOON. 

They appeared in England in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. In size and shape they are like other 
spoons of the period, with, at first, a fig-shaped bowl, 
Fig. 20, and hexagonal stem, changing gradually to an 
oval bowl, Fig. 19, and flattened stem, until about 
1680, after which they were seldom made. 

The emblem is held in one hand and usually a book 
in the other. English spoons always have a Nimbus on 
the head. In some cases this is pierced to represent 
Rays of Glory, Fig. 39; in others, it is a flat, round, or 
ornamental disk, Fig. 40-1. Occasionally there is the 
figure of a dove in low relief on the top, emblematic of 
the descent of the Hoty GHosT. Fig. 4o. 

The figure of the Apostle is usually gilded, and some- 


times the entire spoon, 
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PLATE IV 


St. Andrew St. John the Evangelist St. Matthew changed to 
490 1610 St James the Less 


See Fic. 34 1617 


19 20 


t Fifteenth Century 


THE OVAL AND PEAR-SHAPED BOWLS 


PUAGE ay, 


hie 
21 22 


St. Nicholas St. Matthew 


24. A 26 


c 1640 c 1635 1534 
Buddha Knop Virgin and Child St. Matthias 


The emblem is at times cast solid with the figure, but 
often attached. 

The earliest mention of Apostle spoons is in a Will 
made in York in 1494, which describes them as ‘xiij 
cocliaris argenti cum Apostolis super eorum fines’. 

There are several in existence which were made prior 


to that date. Fig. 16. 


THE MASTER SPOON 


Accompanying the twelve Apostle spoons there was 
the MASTER spoon, Figs. 1, 36 to 38, with an image of 
the saviour, holding in the left hand the emblem of the 
‘Orb and Cross’. This, with the Apostle spoons, made 
the full set of thirteen. 


SETS OF APOSTLE SPOONS 


There are but five complete sets of English spoons 
known to the public. Two are believed to have come 
down in their original state, and to the others have been 
added spoons to replace the missing ones of the same 
date and by the same maker. These, together with 
some incomplete sets, consisting of six or more spoons 
of the same date and by the same maker, are here 


described. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


In some of the sets there are spoons with the emblems 
so worn and obscure that the intent of the silversmith 
in designing them cannot be determined. Only those 
are illustrated here which are well preserved and leave 
no doubt as to their identity. Some, however, are 
omitted when the same emblem is clearly shown in 
other sets. 


SETS OF APOSTLE SPOONS CONSISTING 
SIX OR MORE SPOONS OF THE SAME DATE 
AND BY THE SAME MAKER 


The date preceding them is the year in which they were 
made. 


THE BEAUFORT SET, Plate IX, consists of six 


spoons, as follows: 


THE MASTER ST. PAUL 
ST. MATTHIAS ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
ST. SIMON And one probably st. JAMES THE LESS 


It is owned by cHRIST’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, and 
was a bequest from the foundress, LADY MARGARET 
BEAUFORT, who died in 1509. 

Originally there was a full set of 13 spoons. 

In the College Inventory for 1655 they are described 
thus: 

“Twelve Apostle spoons and one guilt of the same 
size called Christ.’ 

In the Inventory of 1688, thirty-three years later, 
there were but six. 

Charles I perhaps appropriated the missing ones, as 
he did much of the silver of the Colleges. 

The spoons are of English make, but are not hall- 
marked. 

They are 73 inches long. 

Their history leaves no doubt as to their great age 
and establishes them as the earliest known set. 

The description of these spoons given by Foster and 
Atkinson in O/d Cambridge Plate (1895) is not en- 
tirely correct, and sT. JoHN’s COLLEGE has no record of 
having owned the missing seven, as these authors claim. 
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ST. JAMES THE GREATER 
sET. Note the unusual position of the 
ich is usually next the Bowl 


FIG. 28 is from the SWAYTHLING 


Maker’s Mark, wh 


PLATE VII 


St. Matthew, c. 1630 St. Mark, 1559 


34 


we 
wn 


St. John St. Luke 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 
FIGS. 34 and 35 are Photographs of Seventeenth-century 
Wooden Models JACKSON, fp. 507 
FIG. 17 may have been cast from FIG. 34 


oY 


1524 


1527 


THE BERNEL SET was bought by the Rev. Thos. 
Staniforth in 1855. There are ten spoons, all by the 
maker whose mark was a fringed S. 

There are lacking sr. JAMES THE LESS, ST. MATTHEW, 
and sT. THOMas, Accompanying the set is a spoon by 
the same maker and of the same date, with the figure of 
ST. NICHOLAS carrying three balls. (See p. 20.) 

Four of the set are illustrated in O/d Silver Spoons of 
England, Plates VIII and IX, copied from the cata- 
logue of the Staniforth collection (1898), in which the 


names of st, JAMES THE GREATER and sT. PHILIP are 
transposed. 


THE SWAYTHLING SPOONS, Plate X, consist of 
two broken sets of six each. 

The MasTeER spoon is missing. 

Six were made in 1524, maker’s mark a Heart within 
a Heart, and are marked st. ANDREW, ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 
ST. MATTHEW, ST. PHILIP, ST. SIMON ZELOTES, and sT. 
MATTHIAS. 

Six were made in 1553, maker’s mark C enclosing a 
Mullet, and are marked sr. JOHN, ST. PAUL, ST. PETER, 
ST. THOMAS, ST. JAMES THE GREATER, and ST. JAMES 
THE LESS. 

These names in Latin were engraved on the stems 
after the two sets were brought together and long after 
the spoons were made. At least one is incorrectly 
marked, p. 20, and one, Fig. 50, marked st, MATTHIAS, 
is probably sr. JuDE, p. 22. 


THE BISHOP WHYTE SET, Plates XI and XII, of 
eight spoons belonged to Bishop Whyte of Winchester 
(born 1511, died 1560). They were sold in 1890 to 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, who stamped his name on 
them, Fig. 4, and again on 12 May 1926 tothe Author, 
who has added to them the following spoons, all by the 
same maker but not of the same date: 
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1536 


1566 


The MasTeER spoon from the Staniforth collection, 
which was made in 1530. Fig. 1. 

sT. MATTHIAS, holding a Spear, from the Crompton- 
Roberts collection, made in 1533. Fig. 63. (Sold as 
ST. THOMAS.) 

A MAIDEN HEAD spoon representing the BLESSED 
VIRGIN, made in 1532. Fig. 15, an unusual, but appro- 
priate addition. 

All are by the maker whose mark was a fringed 5. 
Bigs eA. 

There is lacking sT. PETER, ST. JOHN, ST. MATTHEW. 

It is interesting to note that all the spoons in this and 
the BERNEL set were made by the silversmith whose 
mark was used from about 1515 to 1545, or perhaps 
longer. 

mee Note Om p. 20. 


THE ABBEY SET, Plate XIII, consists of thirteen 
spoons. It was sold at Christie’s on 16 July 1903 by 
‘A gentleman in whose family they have descended, as 
heirlooms, for many generations past’. They are 7? 
inches long and weigh nearly 33 ounces. Maker’s 
mark a Sheaf of Arrows. The bowls are engraved with 
the sacred monogram. 

The Author has been unable to discover the present, 
or any previous, owner of this set, but has been per- 
mitted to reproduce the illustrations from O/d Sz/ver 
Spoons of England. 


THE ARCHBISHOP PARKER SET eit sly. 
given by him to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in 1570, consists of twelve spoons, Maker’s mark a 
Bird’s Claw, or a Stag. 

The missing spoon is either sT. ANDREW or ST. SIMON, 
and the one remaining has lost its Nimbus. 

With the set, there is one of sT. PAUL with a Sword, 
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PLATE VIII 
36 37 38 


1532 1530 1610 


1527 1641 1650 


THE NIMBUS 


PLATE IX 
42 43 44. 


St. Bartholomew The Master St. Simon 


45 46 47 


St. James the Less St. Matthias St. Paul 


THE BEAUFORT SET 


1592 


1$95 


1602 


1607 


made in 1515, Fig. 79, maker’s mark a Heart within 
a Heart. The same silversmith who made the swayTuH- 
LING set of 1524. 


THE FRITH SET of thirteen spoons, Plate XV. 
Maker’s mark a Crescent enclosing W. Their history 
is traced to about 1650, when they were owned by the 
Frith family of Bank Hall, Derbyshire. They were 
sold in 1893 and again on 14 December 1920. There 
were then but twelve spoons. The present owner has 
added another. 

They were made in the same year and by the silver- 
smith who made the Tichborne Celebrities shown in 


the frontispiece of O/d Silver Spoons of England. 


A DEFECTIVE SET of seven Apostle spoons is 
owned in Philadelphia. The bowls have been cut off 
and replaced by long oval bowls with rat-tails. The 
maker’s mark was destroyed in the alteration. On the 
bowl below the rat-tail is a much-worn crest, engraved 
early in the eighteenth century, when the bowls were 
new. 


THE MORSE SET, six spoons, Plate XII, was ex- 
hibited at Gerrards’s in 1915. Maker’s mark C enclos- 
ing W. 

The Apostles are sT. PETER, ST. ANDREW, ST. MAT- 
THEW, ST. JAMES THE LESS, and one with a Halberd or 
Axe, who is either sT. JUDE or ST. MATTHIAS, and one 
with a Staff somewhat defaced, who is probably sr. 
JAMES THE GREATER. 


THE MAMBURY SET of ten spoons, Plate XVI. 
Maker’s mark D enclosing C. 
Among them is one of sT. PAUL, Fig. 91, and also 
one of sT. JuDE with a Cross similar to that in Fig. 108. 
The missing ones are the MASTER, ST. JAMES THE 
GREATER, ST. JAMES THE LESS, and sT. MATTHEW. 
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1617 


16a), 


1626 


1626 


TOR7 


THE SWETTENHAM HALLSET, Plate XVII, of 
thirteen spoons, maker’s mark a Star within a Crescent, 
had been in the Swettenham family for many genera- 
tions. They were offered at Christie’s on 19 May 1897 
but withdrawn, and were sold on 27 March 1go1 to 
Mr. J. P. Morgan. The Nimbus ts chased with a dove 


in relief. 


THE SULHAMSTEAD SET, Plate XVIII, consists 
of thirteen spoons, twelve of which were owned by 
Col. Thoyts of Reading Park, who sold them in rgro. 
Since then another spoon has been added. ‘They were 
made by the silversmith whose mark was I intersect- 


ing 9. 


THE LAMBERT SET, Plates XIX and XX, consists 
of thirteen spoons, maker’s mark B. Y., probably for 
Benjamin Yate. They were presented, with many 
other spoons, by Mr. George Lambert to the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. 


THE BECK SET, consisting of six spoons, maker’s 
mark D enclosing C. Representing ss. JoHN, JAMES THE 
LESS, ANDREW, PHILIP, SIMON, and one Apostle with a 
Spear. 

As this silversmith also made the MAMBURY set and 
used in it the German emblems, this is probably sr. 
THOMAS. 

Sold at Christie’s 27 February 1917. 


THE SYMONS SET, Plate X XI, was sold at Chris- 
tie’s in June 1923. Maker’s mark R. C. 
There are twelve spoons. sT. MATTHEW is missing. 


That other sets exist in English homes there is no 


doubt. One is illustrated in Hone’s Everyday Book pub- 
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St. Andrew St. Simon St. Jude St. Bartholomew 


Made in 1524 


St. Peter St. Thomas St. Paul St. James the Less 


F SWAYTHLING SET 


St. Simon St. Philip St. Andrew 


59 60 2 


St. James the Greater St. Bartholomew St. James the Less 


From the BISHOP WHYTE SET, 1527 


lished in 1830 and described as having been altered in 
the bowls and stems to ‘conform with the prevailing 
fashion’, but the picture does not bear out this state- 
ment. The Author has been unable to ascertain its 
present owner. 

Ancient documents often mention sets of Apostle 
spoons that have disappeared. 

An inventory of the Priory of Minster in Sheppey 
lists one of thirteen Apostle spoons in ‘My Lady 
Priore’s Chamber’ (Archaeologia, vol. vii, pp. 290- 
306). This inventory was made on the 27th of March 
in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of Henry VIII, 
which was 1536. 

Cripps refers to this set, and in the early editions of 
Old English Plate gives the year in which it was made 
as 1§27,and in the later editions as 1536 (1st edition 
1878, p. 231; 1oth edition 1914, p. 291). Both of 
these dates were apparently the result of a careless 
reading of the inventory, as neither the date or maker’s 
mark is known. 


CONTINENTAL SETS 


Outside of England Apostle spoons were made only 
in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. They 
differ from the English in much the same way that 
Continental silver differs in design and ornamentation. 

The emblems, however, are the same as might be 
expected when it is remembered that their origin was 
in the Church, and in the legends that were common to 
all Christian nations. 

The sTirinG set, Plate XXII, consists of twelve 
spoons and is of Continental origin, but not hall- 
marked. The MASTER spoon is missing and sT, PAUL 
replaces sT. upE. They were exhibited in 1862 at the 
South Kensington Loan Exhibition. 

They are engraved with the Apostle’s Creed in 


BE 


Latin, each with a portion, but departing somewhat 
from the usual arrangement (p. 33). 

The uexrt set illustrated on Plate XXII is not hall- 
marked but dated 1603, and is of German origin. sT. 
PAUL replaces ST. JUDE, and the MASTER spoon is missing. 


THE EMBLEMS GIVEN TO THE SAVIOUR 
AND THE APOSTLES BY THESILVER- 
SMITHS 


THE MASTER Spoon: Representing the saviour holds in 
the left hand the Oré and Cross. The right hand 
is usually uplifted in Benediction. 

ST. PETER: Has for his emblem a Key. 

ST. ANDREW: A Saltire Cross, shaped like the letter X. 

ST. JAMES THE GREATER: A Pilgrim’s Staff with some- 
times a Pilgrim’s cap suspended on his back, or 
from his girdle. 

ST. JOHN: A Cup, sometimes with serpents issuing 
from it. 

ST. PHILIP: A Staff with a Cross on the end. 

ST. JAMES THE LESS: A Fudler’s Bat. 

sT. THOMAS: (1) A Square, or (2) a Spear. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW: A Knife. 

ST. MATTHEW: A Purse or Money Bag. 

ST. SIMON THE ZELOT: A Saw. 

ST. MATTHIAS: (1) A Spear, or (2) an Axe. 

ST. JUDE, otherwise THADDEvs: (1) A Halberd, or (2) 
a Cross. 

sT. PAUL: With a Sword occasionally replaces sT. JUDE. 

While in sacred art the Apostles are always twelve in 
number they are not always the same personages. 

ST. JUDE was often omitted by the early painters to 
make room for sT. PAUL, and the silversmiths at times 
followed the same practice. 

This occurs in the BEAUFoRT set, Fig. 47; the 
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PLATE XII 


St. Thomas St. Matthias St. Jude 


From the BISHOP WHYTE SET, 1527 
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St. Matthias or St. Jude St. Matthew St. Peter 


From the MORSE SET, 1602 


PLATE XIII 


St. Thomas St. Matthias St. Jude 
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St. Simon St. James the Greater St. Philip 


From the ABBEY SET, 1536 
Copy of the drawing in 
OLD SILVER SPOONS OF ENGLAND 


SWAYTHLING Set (1553), Fig. 54; the HELFT set and the 
STIRLING set, Fig. 126. 

The MAmpBury set contains both sT. JupE and sr. 
PAUL. 

In some paintings ss. SiMoN and MATTHIAS are re- 
placed by ss. MARK and LUKE respectively. 

In the BYZANTINE manual ss. PAUL, MARK, and LUKE 
are present, but sr. MARK replaces sT. JAMES THE LESS 
instead of sT. sIMON. 

While the silversmiths ornamented spoons with the 
images of sT. MARK and sT. LUKE, they bear the Evan- 
gelical emblems, Figs. 33 and 35, and should not, 
therefore, be classed as Apostle spoons. 

ST. BARNABAS was closely associated with the Apostles 
and was considered next to them in sanctity, but was 
never included among the twelve. His emblem was a 
book—The Gospel of st. MATTHEW. 

The Author does not know of any spoon bearing his 
image, although one (a sT. JAMES THE GREATER) in the 
British Museum has, until recently, been incorrectly 
labelled sT. BARNABAS. Figs. 30 and 31. 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 
Plate VII 


While ss. MATTHEW and JoHN were Apostles and are 
shown on Apostle spoons with their Apostolic emblems, 
they also appeared on spoons with their Evangelical 
emblems. Figs. 32-34-17. 

The earliest representations of the Evangelists depict 
them all with the emblem of a ‘Scroll’, or a ‘Book’, or 
a ‘Book and Pen’, but at a later date, about the fifth 
century, the four ‘Beasts’ mentioned in Revelations 
(iv. 7) were assigned to them as their emblems. 

Some painters, however, retained the ‘Book’ for 
ST. MATTHEW and used the ‘Beasts’ for the other three. 
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They are thus shown on the Crucifix of GUILIELMUS 
made in 1138 (see Burlington Magazine, October 
UG 27e-D-abOO): 
The silversmiths followed the same practice, thus 

giving to: 

ST. MATTHEW a Book and Pen 

ST. MARK a Lion 

sT. LUKE the Head of a Calf or an Ox 

ST. JOHN an Hagle. 


THE EMBLEMS 


The emblems on Apostle spoons are usually held in the 
right hand and an open book in the left, but this is 
sometimes reversed and the book sometimes omitted. 

sT. JoHN, the Apostle, seldom holds a book, but 
usually has the Cup in his left hand and the right hand 
is uplifted. For this reason, when the emblems are lost 
or defaced, st. JoHN and the MASTER spoon are easily 
confused. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, after the betrayal, had no place 
among the twelve Apostles. His place was taken by 
ST. MATTHIAS (see Acts i. 26). He was not canonized 
by the Church and is never represented among 
Apostle spoons. 

While the early painters occasionally used several 
emblems for some of the Apostles, a careful study of 
the sets of spoons here described, and many isolated 
specimens, indicates that the sILVERSMITHS gave always 
the same one to each Apostle, excepting to ss. THOMAS, 
MATTHIAS, and jupE. In the case of these three 
Apostles two sets of emblems were used, designated 
here as Italian and German, following in general the 
early paintings of those countries. 


See Plate XVIII. 
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PLATE XIV 
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St. Thomas St. Matthias St. Jude 


St. Peter St. John St. Paul, 1515 


From the ARCHBISHOP PARKER SET, 1566 
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St. John The Master St. Peter 


St. Simon St. Andrew St. James the Less 


From the FRITH SET, 1592 


THE TWO SETS OF EMBLEMS 
Name of Apostle and 


Ais Emblem. Italian. German. 
ST. THOMAS A Square A Spear 
ST. MATTHIAS A Spear An Axe 
ST, JUDE A Tialberd” 7A) Croes 


The sets here described that follow the 

Italian system are the BERNEL, the swAYTHLING, the 
BISHOP WHYTE, the syMons, the sTIRLING, and the 
HELFT sets, and that follow the 

German system are the BEAUFORT, the ARCHBISHOP 
PARKER, the MAMBURY, the SWETTENHAM HALL, the 
SULHAMSTEAD, and the LAMBERT sets. 

In the others, except the aBBey set, which is referred 
to later, the absence of one or more spoons makes it 
impossible to classify them, but in no case do the 
remaining Apostles carry emblems that are inconsis- 
tent with the two systems. 

The LAMBERT, Of GOLDSMITHS HALL, set, was illus- 
trated by Cripps in 1878, Plate XX, and, as this for 
many years was the only well-known set, and supposed 
to be the only complete one, writers and collectors 
attempted to make other sets and isolated specimens 
conform with it, which resulted in much confusion. 

In adopting the second set of emblems for these 
three Apostles, the silversmiths were following the 
Flemish and German painters, whose work had 
attracted extraordinary attention early in the sixteenth 
century. 

These artists usually represented sT. THOMAS as 
holding a Spear and sr. MaTruias an Axe, which, 
while entirely proper, and in accordance with ancient 
usage, was a departure from the Italian custom. 

Having given st. MATTHIAS the Axe, which was 
much like a Halberd, they found another, and a more 
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distinctive, emblem for sr. JuDE in the cross, which 
had been bestowed upon him by pragmatic sanction 
during the fifteenth century. (L’ Art Religieux, p. 364.) 

As an emblem for st. JuDE the cross was at that time 
an innovation. 

While many collectors have recognized duplicate 
emblems for st. THOMAS and sT. MATTHIAS, they have 
assumed, with insufficient evidence, that the silver- 
smiths were even more generous in bestowing em- 
blems upon the other Apostles. In this they have been 
encouraged by writers, who, due to the scarcity of sets 
of spoons and the difficulty of getting precise informa- 
tion in regard to them, have failed to recognize and 
define the limited extent to which this practice was 
carried. 

The difficulty which has beset collectors in identify- 
ing Apostle spoons is well shown in the case of a sT. 
JAMES THE GREATER made in 1533. Cripps describes 
it in his first edition (1878) as bearing “An Apostle or 
Pilgrim Saint’, made in ‘1493’, and persists in assign- 
ing this date even in the tenth edition (1914). 

The catalogue of the sTaNirorTH collection pub- 
lished in 1898 describes the Apostle as ‘st. PAUL with 
a Sword and Bowl’ and ‘On his back hangs a round 
object like a Cap’, and gives its date as ‘1493’. 

The Staff and Book were mistaken for a Sword and 
Bowl. Jackson first gave it its proper date, 1533, but 
did not name the Apostle (Goldsmiths and their Marks, 
p- 95). On 7 May 1925 it was sold at Puttock and 
Simpson’s under the mistaken name and date to a 
prominent dealer who had previously owned it. On 
8 April 1926 it was offered to the Author and de- 
scribed in a letter of that date as ‘An Apostle spoon, 
the figure being sT. PAUL, and is finely marked with the 
date letter of 1493’. Thus, for a period of fifty years 
or more, this spoon has passed from one owner to 
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PLATE XVI 


St. Philip St. John St. Peter 


St. Thomas St. Matthias St. Paul 


From the MAMBURY SET, 1607 


PLATE XVII 


St. Peter St. Andrew St. John St. James the Greater 


96 97 98 99 
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St. Thomas St. Matthias St. Jude St. Philip 


From the SWETTENHAM HALL SET, 1617 


another under a mistaken name and date. It is shown 
on Plate VII of O/d Silver Spoons of England by Gask 
with the incorrect description copied from the sTani- 
FORTH catalogue. 

One very much like it, made ten years later, is 
shown in Fig. 29, which is in the Jackson collection in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


LHEAEBBEY SET 


That modern collectors have generally been uncertain 
as to what emblems belonged to the different Apostles 
is repeatedly shown by Christie’s catalogues. 
In the sale, for instance, of the aBBEy set on 16 July 
1903: 
ST. MATTHIAS, with an Axe, was designated as sT. 
MATTHEW. Fig. 69. 

ST. JAMES THE GREATER, with a ‘Square’, as ST. JUDE. 
Fig. 72. 

ST. MATTHEW, with a ‘Bag of Money’, as jupas 
ISCARIOT. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW, with a ‘Sword’, as sT. PETER. 

None of them bears either a Square or a Sword, but 
ST. JAMES’s Staff was mistaken for a Square and sr. 
BARTHOLOMEW’s Knife for a Sword. 

This set follows the German system of emblems only 
in part. sT. JUDE retains his Halberd, but tosT. rHomas 
is given the Spear and to st. MATTHIAS the Axe. 
Plate XIII. 

ST. JAMES THE GREATER, Fig. 72, carries a Flag on 
his Staff, which suggests his participation in the battle 
of cLavyo, where he is reputed to have led the Spanish 
army bearing a white banner. Some German repre- 
sentations of him on Apostle spoons introduce the same 
ideas Fig. 127. 

At some time the names of the Apostles were en- 
graved on these spoons, and the one with the Axe was 


re D 


marked ‘matt’ for MATTHEW, and the one with the 
Money Bag ‘JupE’. (See p. 20, Inscriptions.) 
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The Axe was bestowed upon sT. MATTHEW by prag- 
matic sanction in the fifteenth century, but there 1s 
little reason to believe that the silversmiths ever used it 
for this Apostle. 

Wherever the Axe appears in the known sets it is 
with sT. MATTHIAS, and sT. MATTHEW has the Purse, 
which belongs to no other Apostle. 


ST. JUDE 


Much confusion exists as to the emblems given to sT. 
JuDE by the silversmiths. Mr. Sharman, in an article 
in the Connoisseur for November 1918, assigns to him 
six. Gask gives him five, Jackson four, and Cripps but 
three. All but Jackson wrongly include among them 
the square, but zone gives him his ancient and distinctive 
emblem of a@ HALBERD. 

The Halberd and Cross were the only emblems used 
by the silversmiths for this Apostle. (See p. 28, para- 
graph 2.) 

The failure on the part of all students of Apostle 
spoons to recognize the Halberd as an emblem for st. 
JuvE has resulted in assigning to him the Square, which 
came about in the following way: 

In attempting to make a set with Italian emblems 
conform with the Lambert set, Plate XX, which was 
for many years the only set of which an illustration was 
available, the Apostle with the Spear was wrongly 
called st. THOMAs; the one with the Halberd sr. MaT- 
THIAS, and the remaining one with the Square was 
called st. JUDE. 

The Square was at times mistaken for a broken 
Cross. (‘Equeere ou Croix Brisee.’ L’ Art Religieux, 


Emile Male, pp. 363-5.) 
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PLATE XVIII 
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St. Thomas St. Matthias St. Jude 
From the SULHAMSTEAD SET, 1617 


103 104 IOS 


From a MIXED SET, CHARLES I PERIOD 


The upper three show the German emblems for 
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PLATE XIX 
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St. Matthias St. Thomas St. Jude St. Philip 


St. Andrew St. James the Less St. Bartholomew ? St. James the Greater ? 


From the LAMBERT SET, 1626 
Now in the Goldsmiths Hall 


The early silversmiths were not so forgetful of the 
traditions of their craft and the legends of the Saints 
that they would have placed the Square in the hands of 
sT. JUDE. It should be remembered that the giving of 
a symbol in the early days was not a thing that was left 
to the fancy of the artist. Long usage and the sanction 
of the Church dictated what it should be. 


ST. THOMAS 


The figure on single spoons, where the Apostle carries 
a Spear, has usually been called st. THomas, but it is not 
possible, because of this duplicate system, to tell whether 
they were made for sT. THOMAS or ST. MATTHIAS. 

There is in Holborn Museum one made in 1534, 
Fig. 26, in which the Apostle carries a Spear and is 
called st. THomAs (Jackson, p. 95). 

It was made by the silversmith whose mark was the 
fringed S, who made the BIsHop WHYTE set, and who 
used in it the Italian system of emblems. If he always 
used that system, which is most probable, this spoon is 
ST. MATTHIAS. 


el. PHILIP 

Jackson, in his History of English Plate, on pp. 503 and 
504, illustrates a spoon made in 1515, maker’s mark 
the fringed S, and describes the figure as sT. PHILIP 
holding three ‘loaves of bread’. The use of one or more 
loaves, or a basket, of bread as an emblem for st. 
PHILIP is a modern conception, and, while the idea is 
perhaps historically appropriate, it was never sanc- 
tioned by ancient usage. 

There is a similar spoon in the BERNEL collection 
made in 1519 by the same silversmith. These are not 
Apostle spoons, but bear the image of sT. NICHOLAS, of 
Myra or Bari, with three balls of gold, an emblem that 
belongs to no other saint. 
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ST. PHILIP, in both the BERNEL and the BISHOP WHYTE 
sets, Fig. 57, made by this silversmith, holds the con- 
ventional long Staff with a Cross on the end, and it is 
most improbable that this maker would have used 
another emblem for sT. PHILIP, especially one that was 
already in common use by painters, sculptors, and 
silversmiths for sT. NICHOLAS. 

In the swAYTHLING set, 1524, the spoon marked st. 
PHILIP also holds three balls, Fig. 21. 

While a sr. NICHOLAS spoon would not have been in- 
cluded in a set of Apostle spoons, it might have accom- 

anied them as an extra spoon, and would, in the 
popular belief of that day, have protected them against 
loss or theft. 

Several early ROODSCREENS and winDows in England 
bear figures of a Saint holding three round objects, 
who has been called st. purt1p, but there is more 
reason to believe that these were designed to represent 
ST. NICHOLAS. 

He was a popular Saint in seaport towns, and no less 
than 376 churches in England were dedicated to him. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Apostle spoons sometimes have engraved on the stems 
the names of the Apostles. In general it may be said 
that such inscriptions were not contemporary. 

The early artist used the emblem to identify the 
subject of his work, and nothing further was necessary 
until the meaning of Symbols had been forgotten. 

After that the owner of a spoon, that he might not 
forget, had the name of the Apostle inscribed upon it, 
and in so doing often made a record of his mistaken 
identification. Such inscriptions cannot be regarded by 
the collector as helpful. 

Also the labels attached to Apostle spoons in the 
Museums must be accepted with caution. 
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PLATE XxI 
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St. John Otmbeter St. Andrew St. Bartholomew 


St. Simon St. Thomas St. Matthias St. Jude 


From the SY MONS SET, 1637 


MISTAKEN EMBLEMS 


Among the emblems that the silversmiths are said to 
have used are some that were not at that time appro- 
priate as the distinctive emblems of the Apostles, and 
were probably never so employed, 


THE PALM for sr. Joun was the emblem of a Martyr 
and does not particularly identify this Apostle. 


THE FISH was used by the early painters for sr. 
PETER, but it had a broader signification and was later 
applied to all Apostles and Bishops as ‘Fishers of Men’ 
(St. Matthew iv. 19). 


THE ESCALLOP SHELL and PILGRIM’S CAP 
were the emblems of a Pilgrim. The Cap was often 
given to ST. JAMES THE GREATER by the silversmiths, 
supplementing, but never replacing, his distinctive 
emblem of a starr. It is shown in Figs. 27 and 28 
suspended on his back. 

The sHELL may also have been used in the same way, 
but the Author has not observed it. 


THE OAR and SHIP are attributed by many writers 
to ss. JUDE and simon, but the figures in windows and 
carvings which are assumed thus to depict these 
Apostles are not convincing, and the emblems lack the 
sanction of the legends and the early artists. The 
Author has found no evidence that the silversmiths ever 
used them on Apostle spoons. 


UNCERTAIN EMBLEMS 


In many cases the identification of the emblems is difh- 
cult or impossible. 
They are often worn and broken, but even when intact 
the intention of the silversmith is frequently obscure. 
In general the early workmen were more careful to 
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design emblems that could not be confused one with 
another. To them the emblem was a NAME and meant 
more than it did to people of a later and more indif- 
ferent generation. 

In the BIsHoP WHYTE set, 1527, no doubt exists as to 
what each emblem is. Plates XI and XII. 

In the Lampert set, 1626, Plate XIX, made ninety- 
nine years later, two emblems, the Staff of sT. JAMEs 
THE GREATER, Fig. 113, and the Knife of sr. BARTHO- 
LoMEw, Fig. 112, leave a doubt as to whether or not 
they have been correctly named by Mr. Cripps in his 
picture, Plate A. 

In this, and the swETTENHAM HALL sets, the Cross of 
ST. PHILIP, Figs. gg and 109, is very different from that 
used by the early silversmiths, Figs. 57 and 73, who 
convey in their designs more clearly the traditional 
conception of a Cross on the end of a Pilgrim’s Staff. 

The Halberd of st. juprE and Axe of sT. MATTHIAS 
made by the early silversmiths were very different, 
Figs. 64 and 69, but later they were much alike, Figs. 
106 and 122. For this reason it seems probable that 
Fig. 50 in the SwAYTHLING set was designed for sT. 
JUDE with a Halberd. 

The sworn of sT. PAUL, 1515, Fig. 79, is suggestive 
of a KNIFE, Fig. 60, but its identity is established when 
compared with the KNIFE in the swAYTHLING set, 1524, 
Fig. 51, which was made by the same silversmith. 

In the aBBEy set (1536) sT. stmon’s emblem is of a 
peculiar shape and, following the suggestion of some 
writers, has been described as an oar, Fig. 71. The 
Author has observed an emblem of the same shape, on 
which one edge is clearly serrated. It seems probable 
that both were designed to represent sT. sIMon’s well 
authenticated emblem of a saw. 

Cases are not uncommon where the emblems have 
been repaired and even restored, thus destroying the 
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PLATE XXIII 


131 132 133 


St. Paul (Swiss) 


St. Bartholomew The Master St. Andrew 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CONTINENTAL SPOONS 


spoon, to that extent, as evidence of the silversmith’s 
intention. 

The Nimbus is often missing and frequently replaced 
with little regard to the conventional forms of the 
period, Fig. 32. 

The one on the MASTER spoon, Figs. 1 and 37, has 
been well repaired. The picture of it in the srANIFORTH 
catalogue, 1898, shows a section of the Nimbus missing. 

A spoon made in 1617 shows an Apostle with a 
Wallet in the right hand and a Fuller’s Bat in the left 
hand, Fig. 18. One cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the Apostle was originally intended for sr. MATTHEW, 
and that at a later late the Bat was added to convert 
him into a sT. JAMES THE LESS. 


MODERN EMBLEMS 


In referring to works on Saints and their symbols too 
much confidence must not be placed in their state- 
ments. Most of them are based upon the study of 
comparatively modern paintings and carvings and of 
windows which have been subject to many alterations. 

One important work, indeed, gives such particulars 
regarding those Saints whose emblems are unknown as 
will enable the modern artist to ‘suggest’ appropriate 
emblems. 

Moreover, few students are sufficiently versed in 
legendary art to interpret the works of the Old Masters 
and identify representations of the Saints. As a con- 
sequence, many emblems in these books are accredited 
to personages who have no claim whatsoever upon them. 

Emblems, whose history cannot be traced beyond 
the Renaissance, must be viewed with suspicion. 

The age of symbolism had then passed, and it was 
no longer necessary to employ this method to identify 
representations of important personages. 

For modern artists to invent emblems for the Saints 
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is as futile as to design hieroglyphics for the names of 
the Egyptian Deities. 

The artist’s fancy alone cannot create an emblem. 
It must have the sanction of an age that understood the 
language of symbolism. 

How far the present generation has forgotten the 
conventions established by its ancestors is illustrated in 
a modern set of Apostle spoons made in Germany, 
which includes st. Lukre the Evangelist and represents 
him with the emblem of a MONKEY. 


CONCLUSION 


The spoons here described and illustrated bear testi- 
mony that is conclusive as to what emblems the early 
silversmiths used, and no other evidence, pro or con, 
can be cited until some now hidden ser comes to light. 

Isolated specimens, with unusual emblems, must not, 
without good reason, be accepted as Apostle spoons. 
The Saints and important characters to whom em- 
blems had been assigned by the early artists were more 
than a thousand in number, and in many cases their 
emblems were the same. Thus st. pAvuL and sT. JULIAN 
of Rimini each bears a Sword, and the Orb and Cross 
is carried not only by the saviour but by any King. 
The maker of the Tichborne spoons placed it in the 
hands of Hector of Troy, King David, Guy of War- 
wick, King Arthur, and Charlemagne. See frontis- 


piece of O/d Silver Spoons of England. 


ORIGIN OF THE EMBLEMS USED ON 
APOSTLE SPOONS 
Emblems, or Symbols, had their origin far back in the 
history of mankind, when the artist accompanied his 
picture of a Hero with some object that would identify 
the subject in the minds of the ignorant masses who 
were unable to read an inscription. 
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Thus the Greek artist identified his picture of Or- 
pheus by placing in his hands the ‘Emblem’ of a Lute, 
and the Romans gave the Bow and Arrow to Cupid. 

The early Christians in depicting their Saints natur- 
ally continued, for the same reason, a practice that had 
become well established. 

At the Nicene Conference, a.p. 325, presided over 
by the Emperor Constantine, rigid laws were laid 
down concerning the pictorial treatment of sacred sub- 
jects, detailing the costumes that should be worn and 
the symbols that should be shown with the Holy 
Family, the Saints, and the Dignitaries of the Church. 

For nearly a thousand years these symbols were 
rigidly established by ecclesiastical dictum, but gradu- 
ally, with the growth of education and liberty of 
thought, the painters, beginning with Giotto (1275- 
1336), broke away from the restrictions which had 
bound them, and with the Renaissance art ran riot 
in depicting holy subjects, with, often, sacrilegious 
freedom. 

Many artists no longer held that blind reverence and 
love for sacred subjects that had previously inspired 
them, and the people shared this indifference. 

In the set of Apostles painted by Agostino Caracci 
(1558-1602) sT. JUDE is given a Saw and sT. JAMES 
THE LESS a Builder’s Rule, which, in Sacred and 
Legendary Art, is commented upon as ‘an example of 
the confusion which prevailed with respect to the old 
religious types and attributes after the first half of the 
sixteenth century’. 

Under these new conditions the Arts prospered as 
never before. Freedom of thought led to new fields, 
and an end came to that chapter in the history of Art 
which we call the period of the ‘Old Masters’, and with 
it disappeared much of the demand for religious forms 
and symbols in things of everyday use. 
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CHRISTIAN EMBLEMS 


The emblems adopted for the Christian Saints were 
usually objects connected with their lives, their martyr- 
doms, or the many legends that illuminate their history. 
Some, however, were taken from the pagan mythology 
with which the early Christians were familiar. Thus, 
the patm LEAF, which was, and still is, the symbol of 
Victory, was used as the emblem of a Martyr. 


THE EMBLEMS SHOWN ON APOSTLE 
SPOONS 


THE NIMBUS: each figure in a set of Apostle spoons 
usually has on the top or back of his head a Nimbus. 
It is frequently omitted in Continental spoons. This is 
the Christian attribute of Sanctity and is used generally 
to distinguish holy personages. It is of pagan origin. 
Homer (940 to 850 B.c.) states that ‘It expresses the 
luminous nebula supposed to emanate from and sur- 
round the Divine Essence’ (I/ad, xviii. 255). 

The Persian Emperors were depicted with their 
heads in an aureole of fire representing the sun. They 
were followers of Mithras, the God of Light and Vic- 
tory, and when this cult became the religion of the 
Romans in the second century the Emperors appeared 
in public crowned with golden radii. 

Under the influence of Mithraism Nero and his suc- 
cessors massacred the Christians until this religion was 
supplanted by Christianity in the fourth century. 

For a time then, owing to its association with their 
persecutors, the Nimbus was avoided by the Christians, 
but finally adopted by them in the sixth century. 


THE DOVE: symbolizing the descent of the HoLy 
GHOST often appears resting on the Nimbus. Fig. go. 
‘When the day of Pentecost was fully come they were 
all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there 
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came a sound from Heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as 
of fire and sat upon each of them and they were all 
filled with the Hoty GuHost’ (Acts ii. 1-4). 


THE ORB AND CROSS: has come down from an- 
cient times as an inverted ‘Crux Ansata’ (o. 1) Ue as 
been used thus down to the present time as a symbol of 
Royalty. 

In a modified form, as a globe surmounted by a 
figure of Victory, it was carried by the Roman Em- 
perors signifying the conquest of the world. 

Although during the dark ages the world was re- 
garded as a flat surface, its spherical shape was well 
known to the ancients. Pythagoras, 540 to 510 B.c., 
described it as a globe poised in space, and several 
astronomers as early as 250 B.c. calculated its circum- 
ference with considerable accuracy. 

During the reign of Constantine the Cross began to 
be used publicly as a symbol of the Christian religion, 
and its substitution for the figure of Victory on the 
globe was a natural sequence and a reversion to the 
ancient form. 

It always appears in Christian art as the emblem of 
the SAVIOUR. 


THE CROSS: appears on the Apostle spoons in 
connexion with the Orb, and also as emblems for 
ss. ANDREW, PHILIP, and at times sT. JupE. It has 
been used as a religious symbol and as an ornament 
from the dawn of man’s civilization. Among pagan 
nations in pre-Christian times its use as a religious 
symbol was all but universal. 

The Cross was also widely used as a means of punish- 
ment, and after the crucifixion of our Lord it acquired 
a new significance in the minds of his followers. 
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Because of its common use for other purposes the early 
Christians, who were obliged to meet in secret, found 
in it a safe symbol to use without arousing the sus- 
picions of their enemies. 

With the conversion of Constantine, A.D. 319, the 
use of the Cross as a symbol of the Christian religion 
became open, and in the tenth century universal. The 
Cross has been represented in many forms by the 
painters, but in only three by the silversmiths. 


THE LATIN CROSS: is that upon which the Lord 
is supposed to have been crucified. 


I. ST. PHILIP carries a Pilgrim’s Staff with this Cross 
on the end. 

It probably refers to an incident in Hieropolis where 
he found the people worshipping a huge serpent, and 
with a Cross in his hand commanded it to disappear. 
In so doing, it gave forth a stench from which many 
of the people fell dead. The enraged populace then 
bound st. PHILIP to a column and stoned him to death. 

As an emblem for st. pHitip the use of the Cross 
dates back to the early days of Christianity. 


2. ST. JUDE, when he does not have the Halberd, 
always carries as his emblem a Latin Cross. 

Artists did not use the Cross for sT. JuDE until the 
sixteenth century, when it was adopted by some of the 
Flemish and German painters. While this is a com- 
paratively modern emblem for sr. JuDE, it was prob- 
ably employed to avoid confusing the Halberd with the 
Axe of sT. MATTHIAS. 

Its use for him had been sanctioned by the Church 
in the fifteenth century, but it is not known why 
it should have been considered appropriate for this 
Apostle. He is supposed to have been killed in Persia 
with a Halberd. 
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THE TAU or T. CROSS was used by the painters 
as the emblem for sT. PHILIP, as well as the Latin Cross, 
and he is shown with it in the ‘Last Judgment’ by 
Michael Angelo (1540) in the Sistine Chapel. 

The Author has observed an Apostle spoon with this 
cross, but there is a doubt as to whether it was so de- 
signed or was the result of breaking off the top of a 
Latin Cross. 


THE SALTIRE CROSS: shaped like the letter X, 
has generally been used as the emblem for st. ANDREW. 
However, Michael Angelo, and some early Italian 
painters, gave him the Latin Cross. 

ST. ANDREW preached the Gospel in Russia and many 
of the eastern countries, and finally coming to Patras 
he converted Maximilla, the wife of Aegeus, the pro- 
Consul. The enraged husband commanded him to be 
scourged and crucified. 


THE BOOK: which is usually held in one hand by 
the Apostles, represents the Gospel. It is seldom shown 
in the case of sT. JoHN, who usually holds his emblem, 
a Cup, in the left hand, with the right hand uplifted, 
as if in Benediction. Perhaps the explanation of this is 
that, according to the legend, he was addressing his 
audience before administering to them the Sacrament. 


THE PILGRIM’S STAFF: is the emblem of st. 
JAMES THE GREATER. While the Staff is the symbol of 
a Pilgrim, its universal application to this Apostle led 
to its acceptance as his distinctive emblem. 

After the Ascension of curisT he travelled over the 
whole world preaching the Gospel and became 
the patron Saint of Spain under the name of St. Jago, 
the modern Santiago. No emblem had been assigned 
to him until the thirteenth century when he became 
known as the Pilgrim of Compostella, and has since 
been depicted with a Pilgrim’s Staff. 
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The Pilgrim’s Staff with a Cross on the end is also 
used as the emblem for sT. PHILIP. 


THE KEY: is the emblem of st. PETER, and the use of 
one, two, or three keys by the painters began in the 
eighth century, representing the keys to Heaven, the 
Earth, and Hell. 

‘And I say unto thee that thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build my Church and the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee 
the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (Matthew xvi. 
18-19). 

THE CUP: is the emblem given to st. Jon “The dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved’. 

St. Isidore relates that at Rome an attempt was made 
to poison him in the Cup of the Sacrament. But he 
drank of it and administered it to the communicants 
without injury, the poison having issued from the cup 
in the form of serpents, which are often shown in 
paintings and sometimes on Apostle spoons. Fig. 130. 

The Cup is usually held in his left hand, with the 
right hand upraised before his audience. 


THE KNIFE: is the emblem of sT. BARTHOLOMEW. 
This Saint is only mentioned by name in the Scrip- 
tures, but the legendary stories about him are numer- 
ous and all agree in the form of his death. After preach- 
ing in India and Armenia he reached the city of 
Albanopolis, when he was seized and condemned to 
death as a Christian. He was flayed and crucified. 

In paintings he always carries the flaying knife in 
one hand, and sometimes his skin over the other arm. 


THE SQUARE: is the emblem of st. THomas. The 
earliest pictures of st. THoMAs show him with the em- 
blem of the Girdle. 

But, after the thirteenth century, all devotional repre- 
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sentations show him with a Carpenter’s or Draughts- 
man’s Square or Rule. 

As he was a fisherman, and not a carpenter, or 
builder, the origin of this acne is not associated with 
his occupation, but it is found in a beautiful legend 
concerning him. 

When st. THOMAS was at Caesarea the Lord appeared 
to him and bade him comply with a request that would 
come from Gondoforous King of the Indies, to build 
him a palace finer than that of the Emperor of Rome. 

ST. THOMAS undertook the work and was given much 
gold and silver for this purpose. The King went to 
a distant country, and after two years returned but 
he found no palace, and was filled with wrath, for st. 
THOMAS had distributed all that was given him among 
the poor. He was seized and cast into prison. 

Meanwhile the brother of the King died, and after 
two days suddenly sat upright and said, ‘The man 
whom thou wouldst torture is a servant of Cod: behold 
I have been in Paradise and the angels showed to me 
a wonderful palace of gold and silver and precious 
stones, and they said, ““This is the palace that THomMAs 
has built for thy Brotice the King’’.’ 


THE GIRDLE for st. Tuomas is his most ancient 
emblem, but among the silversmiths the Author has 
found it used only once, and that in a modern set of 
German spoons. 

Its origin is in a legend that the Madonna, to con- 
vince THomas of her translation, threw down to him 


her Girdle. 
THE SPEAR: after the fifteenth century was some- 


times used as an emblem for st. THomas. It is related 
that he had founded a church at Meleapore in India and 
had erected there a Cross, at the foot of which he was 
attacked by his enemies and pierced with Spears. ie 
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is so represented in paintings by Rubens and Durer, 
and other artists of the Flemish and German schools. 

sT. MATTHIAS bore the emblem of the Spear in the 
early Italian paintings, but later in the Flemish and 
German he was given the emblem of the Axe—both 
being based on the tradition that he was executed by 
the Jews in Judea by either a Spear or an Axe. 


THE AXE: after the fifteenth century was used by the 
painters for both sr. MATTHIAS and sT. MATTHEW, re- 
presenting in each case the instrument of his execution. 

The silversmiths retained it for st. MATTHIAS, but 
there is little or no reason to believe that they used it 
for ST. MATTHEW. 

Many Apostle spoons, however, having the emblem 
of an Axe, have been wrongly called st. MATTHEW. 


THE HALBERD: is the emblem for st. JupE, and 
was derived from the legend of his martyrdom in 


Persia, where he is reported to have been killed by a 
Halberd. 


THE PURSE or MONEY BAG: is the emblem for 
ST. MATTHEW. He was a Jew, and by profession a tax 
collector in the service of the Romans. The oldest 
painting of him isin a Greek Manuscript of the ninth 
century, which shows him sitting by a table with both 
hands on a heap of gold. 


THE FULLER’S BAT: is the emblem of st. James 
THE Less, Having excited the anger of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and particularly the enmity of the High 
Priest of Ananus, they flung him down from a terrace 
or parapet of the temple, and one of the infuriated 
populace beat out his brains with a Fuller’s Bat, which 
was a club used in bleaching and finishing cloth. Some- 
times it resembles a Staff. 
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THE SAW: is the emblem of st. stmon. 

ST. SIMON travelled into Persia with sr. yupr, and 
they are supposed to have been martyred at the same 
time, sT. JUDE with a Halberd and sr. stmon cut in two 
with a Saw. 


THE SWORD: the emblem of str. paut. 

At what period the Sword was given to him is a 
disputed point, certainly by the end of the eleventh 
century, and possibly in the sixth. Being a Roman 
citizen he was spared the torture of crucifixion, and was 
beheaded by the Sword about two miles from Rome 
outside the Ostian gate at a place now called the Tre 
Fontane, referring to the tradition that the severed 
head struck the earth in three places, from each of 
which a spring began to flow. The traveller to-day 
may see these springs, and above them the ancient 
Roman milestone, which, according to the tradition, 
served as the executioner’s block. 


THE“APOSTLES” CREED 


There is a tradition that the Apostles assembled to com- 
pose a declaration of Faith, and that each one contri- 
buted a portion, as follows: 
I ST. PETER: Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem 
creatorem coeli et terrae 
2 sT. ANDREW: Et in Jesum Christum Filium ejus uni- 
cum, Dominum nostrum. 
3ST. JAMES THE GREATER: Qui conceptus est de 
Spiritu Sancto, natus ex Maria Virgine. 
4ST. JOHN: Passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mor- 
tuus et sepultus. 
s st. pHiLip: Descendit ad inferos, tertia die resur- 
rexit a mortuls. 
6 sT. JAMES THE Less: Ascendit ad Coelos, sedet ad 
dexteram Dei Patris omnipotentis. 
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7sT. THoMAs: Inde venturus est judicare vivos et 
mortuos. 

8 sT. BARTHOLOMEW: Credo in Spiritum Sanctum. 

g sT. MATTHEW: Sanctam Ecclesiam Catholicam; 
sanctorum communionem. 

10 ST. SIMON: Remissionem peccatorum, 

II ST. MATTHIAS: Carnis resurrectionem. 

12 ST. JUDE: Et vitam aeternam. 


COLLECTING APOSTLE SPOONS 


To acquire a full set of thirteen Apostle spoons, all of 
the same date and by the same maker, is beyond the 
hope of most collectors. Only five complete sets are 
known, and of these but two have probably come down 
in their original condition. 

The others have, in recent years, been completed by 
adding to them one or more spoons of the same date 
and by the same maker. Such a set is of less interest 
as there are in each of the three known sets spoons that 
do not match the original ones. See Fig. 84. 

However, the collector must be satisfied with what 
can be had, and live in the hope that some day an 
original set unknown to the public may come on the 
market as did the aBBEy set in 1903. 

Meanwhile the most practical thing to attempt is a 
set all by the same maker but of various dates. 

A broken set of three or four spoons can be secured 
without much difficulty, and then others may be added 
from time to time. 

The quest will occupy many years. 

The Author began with a spoon made by that 
famous maker who used the fringed S as his mark. 
After acquiring four in six years he had the good for- 
tune to get the BIsHoP WHYTE set of eight spoons, 
which, after allowing for two duplicates, leaves three 
yet to complete the set. 
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A mixed set of different dates and makers can be 
acquired more easily, 

The spoons should be of the same period, Henry 
VIII, Elizabethan, James I, or Charles I. 

Care should be taken to get only those that have 
the emblems unbroken and are alike in size and shape. 

ss. THOMAS, MATTHIAS, and JupDE should bear em- 
blems of either the Italian or German system. Plate 
XVIII. 

ST. PAUL may replace sT. JUDE. 

A set of the four EVANGELIsTs would make a very 
interesting small collection but extremely difficult to 


find. 


MARKET VALUE OF APOSTLE SPOONS 


Year made Price each 
- 
¢. 1450 MAIDEN HEAD, Fig. 14, sold in 1920 for 50 


1490 Two spoons sold 28 April 1910 for £1,050. 
One is a MASTER spoon and the other sr. 
MATTHEW OF ST. PHILIP (Jackson, p. 503) 


(Gask, p. 69) co 


1519 THE BERNEL seET of eleven spoons, sold 27 
April 1855 for 62 Guineas and later for 
£2,000 182 


1$27 BISHOP WHYTE SET, eight spoons, Plates XI, 
XII, sold in 1890 for £252, and on 12 May 
1926, for £483 60 


1528 A SAINT’S SPOON (sT. NICHOLAS), Fig. 22, sold 
in 1902 for 690 


1529 ST. JAMES THE Less (a duplicate of Fig. 61), 
sold in January 1925 for I1O 


1530 THE MASTER spoon, Figs. 1 and 37, sold in 


February 1926 for 105 
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Price each 


Year made ; 
1§32 sT. ANDREW, maker’s mark the fringed S, sold fi 
in 1903 for (See note below) go 
1632 MASTER SPOON, Fig. 36, sold in 1921 for 100 


1532 MAIDEN HEAD SPooN, Fig. 15,soldin 1921 for 60 
1533 ST. JAMES THE GREATER, Sold May 1925 for 105 


1536 THE ABBEY SET, Plate XIII, thirteen spoons, 


sold in 1903 for £4,900 377 
1592 THE FRITH SET, Plate XV, twelve spoons, sold 
in 1920 for £620 Ct 


1617 THE SWETTENHAM HALL SET, Plate XVII, 
thirteen spoons, sold in 1897 for £650 and 
in 1900 for £1,060 82 
1617 THE SULHAMSTEAD SET, Plate XVIII, thirteen 
spoons, twelve of them sold on 28 April 


1610 for £1,220 IOI 
1626 THE BECK SET, six spoons, sold in 1917 for 
£155 26 
1637 THE SYMONS SET, Plate X XI, twelve spoons, 
sold in June 1923 for £500 42 
NOTE 


THE ST. ANDREW SPOON, 1532, mentioned above, maker’s mark the 
fringed S, and a st. Jon by the same maker, were sold at Christie’s 
on 3 April 1903 as made in 1492 and 1495 respectively. The Author 
suggests that these dates were a mistake, as this maker’s mark has not 
been observed elsewhere earlier than 1515. See Fig. 13. Before the 
publication of Jackson’s Goldsmiths and their Marks in 1905 the first 
and third cycle of hall-marks were much confused. (See p. 16.) 
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